This was the ugliest place the world had ever 
known, and where the fortunes of the universe were 
not made but often determined. Mount Dubious held 
dark-pocked regions of great abyss, so deep that none 
had ever fallen so far. It held muddy hillsides where a 
single misstep meant to slide from the end of the 
earth and down into infinite space. 

But they were there, too. Once strong and 
graceful beauties who drank from long cups of wine, 
women who held one another arm-in-arm and sang 
the songs that only the mountains knew. Women not 
created by God but by something more powerful and 
even more unknowable. 

The great waterfall fed them as they variously 
walked into the center of the circle and let small 
founts of it drip into their mouths. Once, they knew 
its crystalline beauty. And the waterfall nourished not 
only them but the mountain too. Despite the 



mountains and lands' ugliness to all who journeyed 
from other places, the cave throbbed with the strong, 
light magic that only seemed possible under the sun. 

Every first of May it happened. The waterfall 
unraveled into strong ropes and stronger threads. 
And although these women were not the ones to 
make the world, every so often they were the ones to 
help unmake it. 

These three were no longer beautiful but sagged 
and wrinkled into dried and puckered prunes, 
looking very nearly like the mountains themselves, 
cut as it was into long, deep slits. Their eyes were 
blind and closed shut like those of newly born 
puppies. Yet, together, they could see what was 
beyond most. And often, men and women came upon 
their cave, which shined with amethyst, and often 
people asked who they were and where they came 
from. And for that question there was no answer. 



They didn't know where they came from or such 
things, only the nature of their minds, which was to 
know what would come to pass. In great detail and 
without error. 

They chose not to have all separate names but 
just this: Weaver. Because their minds were so alike 
and this was the only life they had ever known. 

Yet, there was a secret; and they were bound to 
tell anyone who asked, but none had. Not in over four 
thousand years, and while the waterfall gave them 
nourishment, they knew not what had kept them 
alive this many years. Only that the world had 
changed, and they had not changed with it. For they 
sang their deep, resinous mountain songs and danced 
wearily and naked under the ever-unweaving falls. 
Their knees were old in the way of crumbling rocks, 
and their minds were wise in the way of mountains 
and oceans. 



They heard, one day, a woman's panting voice. 
"Hello." 

"Hello," came their baritone echo. And yet, it was 
May the 2 nd so they kept dancing and weaving the 
threads that had been undone back into the waterfall 
and they would do this for three days until one of the 
threads snapped and, they were told, someone died 
somewhere. But not just one someone and not all at 
once. 

The fourth day came and still, the woman 
kneeled beside them. They knew she was there by the 
sound of her breathing, and that she was afraid. 

"What are you seeking?" 

"A child, a baby," the woman answered, 
overcome with grief that she could bear none and 
knew not the love that should be so natural. 

"Your daughter-child will come. Drink from the 
water, and tell us what frightens you so. Is it the man 



who follows you?" 
"Yes." 

"He will bother you no further. Rest here a while, 
if you wish." 

"Don't you have clothes?" the stranger woman 
asked. "Nothing to eat? No one gives you rest from 
your dancing?" 

"It is as it has always been." 

"Oh," the woman said, and left a little while later. 

She knew she should be afraid, there, away from 
all things. The winds never stopped puffing, and the 
snow was heavy and stung her eyes, blowing as it 
did. 

Before the sun set, the woman returned with a 
crow on one shoulder; and in her arms, she carried 
clothes, shoes, and food. 

"The harbinger of death!" Weaver cried and 
pointed at the crow in unison. "Are we finally to meet 



our end? Oh, what glorious respite!" 

"I bring no Death upon your realm." The crow 
hawked, flapped its wings and spiraled out of the 
cave. 

"What other reason would make you return?" 

"Comfort." To each, she gave golden dancing 
shoes and dresses to match. Their gowns hung loose 
and floated freely but knotted at the right shoulder of 
each Weaver's wrinkled skin. She lay down a blanket, 
and thereon placed three plates, utensil sets, and 
chalices. On each plate appeared cheese and bread, 
chicken potpie, and pomegranates; each glass was 
filled with sweet wine. 

Then, she went to the first Weaver and said, "Rest 
awhile and sup, Wise Woman. Let me be your 
dancer." 

And the woman danced, joyously, in place of the 
Weaver all that day. 



"I've had my rest, and I'll not be selfish." And so 
the Weaver danced. 

To the second Weaver, again, Crow Woman said, 
"Rest awhile and sup, Wise Woman. Let me be your 
dancer." 

The next Weaver did so, and dabbed at the wine 
and pomegranate juices that ran down the sides of her 
mouth. Again, the woman danced, joyously, in place 
of the Weaver all that day. 

This second Weaver touched the woman's 
shoulder and said, "Thank you, but my time is over. 
I'll not be selfish." And so the Weaver danced. 

Then the third Weaver took her turn, just as the 
others had. 

"Drink from my cup, and eat from my plate," the 
third Weaver said, offering these things to the 
woman. 

"I will not." 



"So be it, but rest a while and let me finish the 
dance with my Sisters." 

The Crow Woman fell, exhausted, onto the 
amethyst rock, wondering how sleep could come to 
such a place. Her crow cawed off in the distance, and 
before long, she heard the flutter of wings and felt 
him nestle into her shoulder. "My friend," Crow 
Woman whispered, and remembered no dream when 
she woke. 

"The end of the dance is near," Weaver chanted 
in a deep, throaty voice. 

Crow Woman sat up, startled awake, and held 
her knees against her chest, watching. 

"Before we finish, you must know our secret, for 
it is our charge to tell all who care for us and all who 
ask after this truth." 

The woman yawned and scratched her head, but 
listened intently. 



Weaver all danced with one particular length of 
silvery cord. Longer than most, the cord appeared to 
have been sectioned into two lengths and braided 
together for more tensile strength—the rope also had 
an ethereal, glinting quality about it, almost the way 
sunlight hits water. 

'This, my dear, is your life." And then they 
began to push the rope back into the waterfall, 
stopping when they reached the halfway point. "We 
give it back to you, partway, until you redeem 
yourself more completely. One last wish must be 
granted to us." 

As they wove the cord back into the waterfall, 
spinning quite quickly for their ages, one by one, they 
became young again. They spoke with Crow Woman 
as young, golden-haired maidens, curls bouncing 
about their shoulders. Such chubby, rosy cheeks they 
had, and bodies like Greek statues. 



Crow Woman bowed deeply. "I am your servant, 
Grandmothers." 

Their high, youthful voices echoed through the 
cave's amethyst stones. "A year and a day," Weaver 
said in chorus. "That is when you shall return to us, 
and do again what you have done. Decide well, for 
grave peril awaits you otherwise: death, the morning 
you do not arrive and do our bidding." 

"I will come." 

"We wish you many blessings, and hopes for 
glad tidings soon." Each kissed Crow Woman's 
forehead, and the warmth of seven great fireplaces 
spread and tingled through her. Then the last of the 
maidens pinched a thread of Crow Woman's hair 
between two fingers and pulled it out, as if plucking a 
strong-rooted flower from the earth. 

"For your payment, should it be necessary," 
Weaver said. 



Her father hadn't followed in the long road 
ahead, and she breathed a sigh of relief even as she 
went slogging down that cold path. Even so, it was 
never Father as such but only his spirit. This is the 
Way of the mountain: to plague people with means 
that either drive them mad or turn them from the 
road. He died years ago, on a warm summer's day, 
and she would never forgive him. 

Newborns died so easily then, for life and death 
were in constant watch over one another. So it came 
as no surprise to Crow Woman when the twins, 
whom she had carried—one boy, one girl—too long in 
her womb, began to eat sporadically or not at all. 
They blushed with the heat of some unknown illness 
or fever. She felt the heavy guilt that only a mother 
can feel at failing her greatest duty: to protect her 



children. 

Such dough-faced angels they were in those first 
weeks! Born to a mother who never expected a double 
blessing, their ill curse weighed that much heavier on 
Crow Woman. And as she tried to nurse them to 
health, she thought often of the three Grandmothers, 
and what none had spoken. The sunshine of those 
days grew dark. 

The boy died first, and long before the hardest 
part of their journey. In the moss-covered meadows, 
before the icy Springs of Mileux, the boy fell into a 
deep sleep, which he never woke from. Crow Woman 
buried him under the strongest tree, and kissed his 
still-rosy cheeks just before she lay the wet earth upon 
him. She rubbed ash on her face, and dared not speak 
his name. 

But Crow Daughter held strong. Into the 
roughest parts of Mount Dubious, she wheezed with 



an evil breath. Her twin had died, and now Crow 
Woman wondered what was left to keep her alive. 

The woman walked heavily and looked like a 
shaman, arrayed as she was with feathers pasted to 
her woolen cloak. She now had the bleary eyes of a 
woman who had seen and cried too much. A healing 
wand dangled from her pack, which was slung over 
her back and carried also her daughter. These were 
the things she brought from her home. And it was 
long before she realized that these were totems and 
nothing more. Fetishes. Things to hold on to while she 
hoped. 

Crow Woman dared not name her daughter, 
hoping Death would not remember what He had 
begun. 

Again, she met with the Grandmothers who were 
no longer fair maidens but thick, middle-aged queens. 



They each greeted her with a kiss, and looked long 
upon Crow Daughter and caressed the babe's tiny, 
boiling hot forehead in the fawning way that seems to 
come so naturally to grandmothers. They each gave 
Crow Daughter a kiss on the forehead also, and 
smiled. 

"Have you brought us what we require?" Weaver 
said in unison, husky but hushed voices from women 
who understood suffering. 

"I have," she said, setting Crow Daughter upon 
the amethyst rocks and unpacking the food, drinks, 
and raiment, much as before but with even greater 
beauty and taste. 

"It is almost time to dance." 

"I cannot." 

"You knew the consequences," they answered 
with no feeling in their voices. "This was the way 
before the world was born, and it is unchangeable as 



these mountains. But I do see your grief, Daughter/' 

She sobbed. "How can I dance with joy when I 
feel only heartache? How can I revel in everlasting life 
when Death is at my door?" 

"Those questions I cannot answer," Weaver said. 

Crow Woman lay her daughter down on the 
amethyst rock, and dismissed one Weaver with a light 
brush against her arm. "I will dance, Grandmother," 
she said, tears falling on the rock and down her dress. 

The others slipped gowns over their heads, blue 
this time and with a shimmer that blended together 
with the waterfall. 

Weaver did eat and drink, as before, but also 
cared for Crow Daughter. This went on as before, but 
during the last dance, she had gone into such a sweat 
that she dressed herself to match Weaver. On that last 
day, Crow Woman's tears broke free. "Do not let my 
daughter die," she begged of Weaver. 



"It is not our way." 

Bowing her head, Crow Woman danced in a way 
she previously seemed incapable of, the tears flowing 
and flowing down her face and along her breast and 
into the water, and something drove her to dance 
closer and closer to the waterfall. Some unknown 
magic pulled her in, and before long, Crow Woman's 
tears were the tears of the waterfall and she and the 
dress and the tears and even her sadness all mingled 
together. Dancing closer, she merged with it. 

"Water Woman," Weaver all gasped and knelt 
before the flowing water. But she had gone. 

The Weaver who sat with Crow Daughter 
stroked the little one's temple, and it was no longer 
hot. They all, each one, kissed her puffy baby cheeks 
and she burbled delight. One by one, they stroked 
her face and trickled water all along her face, the 
greatest blessing they could give. 



The Weavers became young again, just for a 
season, and the waterfall gushed stronger. 

"Now we must name you, little daughter, who 
will never know death." So they wove flowers in her 
hair, and whispered, "Tiny Rosebud who will ever 
know life's caress." 

They closed their eyes to the waterfall's cool 
hush. 

### 
The End 



